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neurone picks up selectively its proper component. It is to be
noted that this conception could be extended to supply the physical
conditions demanded by Lashley's conclusion that motor paths
become sensitized to a 'pattern of excitation' so that they will
respond to this pattern in whatsoever part of the nervous tissue
it may occur.

We must note also a further conclusion drawn by Weiss, which
is important to the conception of the body as a nexus of living
agents. He points out that it is no longer possible to look upon
the muscular system as a mere mass of flesh cast into elements,
the functioning of which is to be interpreted solely in terms
of its appropriateness to bodily movements. On the contrary,
the muscular system is composed of as many discrete and
distinct individualities as there are non-homologous muscles, each
possessing certain personal characteristics prevailing over all such
concerns as anatomical arrangement or functional significance.

It is of course well known that the higher animals can learn
to make their muscles function in ways incompatible with their
normal relation to their motor centres. The lack of educability
in the Amphibia in respect to muscular action revealed by Weiss'
experiments contrasts with the educability exhibited by the higher
animals and man. In the Amphibia studied by Weiss, the reversed
forelimbs continued to the end to function in their original way,
contrary to the needs of the animal, while in the higher animals
muscles which have been artificially connected to a foreign nerve
are soon made to function so as to bring about the movements
desired by the animal. Weiss attributes this difference between
the Amphibia and the higher animals to the fact that whereas in
both cases the phenomenon of homologous response is due to
properties of the spinal motor centres, in the higher animals there
is greater cerebral control of these centres.

I have introduced this conception of Weiss' because it may be
used to bring the relation of the Central Agent to its effectors
into line with its relation to its receptors, in spite of the fact that
in the motor nerves the impulses travel from the brain to the
muscles and not in the opposite direction. Perception involves,
or often involves, finding the meaning of sensa in terms of action,
and as will be argued later, this implies the potentiality of
imagining or feeling (or rather pre-feeHng) the performance of
an action which is not actually in progress. This potentiality
cannot be fully accounted for by memory images of past actions,